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The  Winter  Term  of  the  West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  will  begin 
January  1st,  1918;  and  this  will  be  a  good  time  for  new  students  to  enter. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people,  especially,  that  it  is  hoped  this  bulletin 
will  reach  with  a  view  of  cordially  inviting  them  to  share  the  educational 
advantages  which  the  Normal  School  has  to  offer.  First,  the  many  teach- 
ers who  have  had  charge  of  the  summer  schools  and  who  will  have  leisure 
during  the  winter  months  to  resume  their  studies;  second,  the  young  men 
who  have  been  busy  during  the  fall  harvesting  their  crops. 

This  bulletin  is  being  sent  to  all  teachers  of  West  Tennessee  whose  ad- 
dresses we  have  been  able  to  secure.  It  will  be  appreciated  if  teachers  now 
engaged  in  school  work,  who  receive  this  bulletin,  would  hand  it  to  anyone 
who  can  probably  enter  school  in  January. 

In  this  bulletin  each  department  has  set  borth  briefly  its  aims  and  pur- 
poses; and  a  careful  perusal  will  give  some  idea  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages which  are  offered  at  the  Normal  School. 

The  Normal  School  is  a  state  school,  designed  to  prepare  teachers,  and 
all  of  its  work  is  arranged  to  that  end.  It  maintains  all  departments 
usually  found  in  high  schools  and  junior  colleges;  and  offers  courses  which, 
in  scope  and  extent,  compare  favorably  with  the  best  junior  colleges  in  the 
country. 

The  library  of  the  Normal  School  contains  about  seven  thousand  new  and 
carefully  selected  volumes,  and  offers  splendid  material  for  those  depart- 
ments of  the  School  which  depend  so  much  on  library  work.  The  various 
scientific  departments  have  well  equipped  laboratories.  The  industrial  and 
commercial  departments  have  necessary  machinery  and  apparatus,  and  offer 
a  variety  of  courses.     The  student  activities  are  thoroughly  organized. 
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New  students  entering  in  January  will  find  all  of  these  advantages  and 
organizations  open  to  them  and  they  are  cordially  invited  to  participate  in 
them. 

WORK  OF  THE  WINTER  TERM. 

Many  of  the  courses  offered  at  the  Normal  School  are  continuous,  run- 
ning through  the  entire  year.  But  there  are  a  number  of  one-term  courses 
which  are  given  each  term  and  also  two-term  courses  which  start  with  the 
Winter  Term.  Students  who  register  for  the  Winter  Term  will  be  allowed 
to  enter  any  classes  for  which  they  are  prepared;  and  from  the  many  sub- 
jects taught  any  student  will  be  able  to  select  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a 
satisfactory  and  attractive  course. 

ROOM  RESERVATIONS. 

There  are  a  few  single  rooms  in  the  dormitory  and  a  few  others  capable 
of  accommodating  three  students,  but  in  general  only  two  students  are  al- 
lowed to  occupy  a  room.  Where  there  are  three  students  in  a  room  the 
cost  of  each  is  $2.00  a  month;  where  there  are  two,  eacn  is  charged  $3.00  a 
month;  and  single  rooms  are  rented  for  $4.00  a  month. 

Good  board  is  furnished  in  the  dining  hall  for  $10.50  a  month. 

Rooms  can  be  secured  in  private  homes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
school  at  reasonable  cost,  and  where  desired,  board  as  well. 

It  is  very  important  that  those  who  expect  to  attend  the  Normal  School 
in  the  Winter  Term  should  write  to  the  President  and  have  room  reserved 
as  soon  as  they  definitely  decide  to  attend.  Only  a  limited  number  of  rooms 
in  the  dormitory  are  available  for  the  Winter  Term,  and  reservations  will 
be  made  in  the  order  in  which  applications  are  received. 

WHAT  THE  STUDENTS  FURNISH. 

Students  rooming  in  the  dormitories  should  bring  the  following  articles: 
Towels,  bed  linen,  blankets  and  a  pillow.  Young  ladies  in  the  dormitory 
will  be  required  to  keep  their  own  rooms  in  order,  and  the  matron  will 
make  daily  inspection. 

EXPENSES. 

The  cost  of  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  is  extremely  low.  No  school 
in  this  section  is  prepared  to  offer  anything  comparable  to  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  Normal  School  at  the  same  prices;  and  better  instruction 
cannot  be  found  anywhere  at  any  price.  There  are  no  tuition  charges  to 
students  who  are  residents  of  Tennessee;  non-residents  are  charged  $20.00 
for  each  of  the  regular  terms,  and  $10.00  for  the  summer  term.  All 
students  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $3.00  for  each  term. 
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TOTAL  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  VARIOUS  TERMS. 

For  the  Fall  Term  of  thirteen  weeks:  Board,  $34.15;  room  rent,  $6.50  or 
$9.75;  registration,  $3.00.     Total,  $43.65  or  $46.90. 

For  the  Winter  Term  of  eleven  weeks:  Board,  $28.90;  room  rent,  $5.50 
or  $8.25;  registration,  $3.00.     Total,  $37.40  or  $40.15. 

Spring  Term  of  twelve  weeks:  Board,  $31.50;  room,  $6.00  or  $9.00; 
registration,  $3.00.     Total  $40.50  or  $43.50. 

Students  not  residents  of  Tennessee  will  pay  $20.00  tuition  for  each  term. 

ALL  FEES  MUST  BE  PAID  IN  ADVANCE. 

All  charges  are  made  on  the  basis  of  four  weeks  to  the  month.  Rooms 
are  rented  by  the  quarter,  and  no  reduction  will  be  made  for  absence  dur- 
ing the  quarter.  No  reduction  in  board  will  be  made  for  absence  less  than 
two  weeks;  and  no  reduction  for  first  or  last  two  weeks  of  term. 

Nominal  fees  will  be  collected  from  those  who  take  laboratory  courses, 
to  cover  breakage  and  the  cost  of  material,  as  follows:     Physics,  50  cents 
'  a  term;  chemistry,  50  cents  to  $1.00  a  term;  home  economics,  25  cents  to 
$1.50  a  term;  biology,  50  cents  a  term. 

No  library  fee  is  charged,  but  students  who  wish  to  withdraw  books 
from  the  library  are  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $1.00,  which  is  subject 
to  refund. 

A  breakage  fee  or  deposit  of  $2.50  is  required  of  all  students.  They  will 
be  held  responsible  for  damage  done  by  them  to  buildings,  furniture,  appa- 
ratus or  other  property,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  deducted  from  this  deposit 
at  the  end  of  the  session.  In  case  responsibility  for  damage  cannot  be 
fixed,  the  cost  will  be  distributed  among  the  students  concerned.  That 
part  of  the  fee  not  thus  used  will  be  returned  to  students  at  the  close  of 
the  term. 

The  various  courses  offered  during  the  Winter  Term  are  listed  only  by 
number.  A  full  description  of  the  courses  may  be  found  in  the  general 
catalog,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  on  application.  For  catalog  or  any 
information  in  regard  to  the  school  address. 

J.  W.  BRISTER,  President, 

Memphis,  Tennessee. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

With  its  courses  of  instruction  covering  the  aims,  the  materials  and  the 
methods  of  education  this  department  is  prepared  to  assist  very  materially 
those  who  are  already  in  the  profession,  as  well  as  those  who  are  seeking 
to  enter  it. 

This  department  holds  it  to  be  self-evident  that  if  a  teacher  does  not 
appreciate,  at  least  crudely,  the  general  aims  of  education,  he  will  not  fully 
appreciate  the  general  aims  of  school  education;  if  he  does  not  appreciate 
the  general  aims  of  school  education,  he  will  not  fully  appreciate  the  aims 
of  his  special  grade  or  any  one  special  subject;  if  he  does  not  have  fairly 
clear  ideas  of  what  the  year's  work  as  a  whole,  or  what  each  subject  as  a 
whole  ought  to  accomplish  for  the  scholars,  he  will  not  know  exactly 
what  he  is  about  in  any  particular  day's  work. 

The  courses  are  accordingly  planned  to  give  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  education  and  a  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  instruction 
and  training,  but  also  ample  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  apply  these 
principles  and  laws  to  the  actual  work  in  the  class  room. 

While  a  farmer  may  be  fairly  successful  without  a  knowledge  of  botany, 
and  a  teacher  may  be  a  good  instructor  without  a  knowledge  of  psychology, 
yet  it  is  equally  true  that  the  farmer  with  the  knowledge  of  the  applica- 
tions of  botany  and  chemistry  to  farming  is,  other  things  being  equal, 
more  successful  than  the  farmer  without  it;  so  the  teacher  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  be  the  more  successful,  who  can  apply  psychology,  the 
science  of  human  nature,  to  the  problems  of  the  school. 

The  courses  in  general  psychology  are  designed  to  give  the  students  a 
general  survey  of  the  laws  and  functions  of  the  mind;  the  work  in  educa- 
tional psychology  to  gain  practice  in  applying  these  laws  to  school  prob- 
lems— both  administrative  and  instructional;  and  the  classes  in  child  study 
seek  to  emphasize  those  laws  of  human  nature  peculiar  to  the  growing 
and  developing  human  plant.  Then  the  courses  in  methods — general  prin- 
ciples of  the  recitation  and  primary  methods,  being  a  specialized  study  of 
those  principles  applicable  to  instruction  in  the  grades,  and  the  courses  in 
school  management,  seek  to  present  the  problems  of  the  school  room  and 
ways  by  which  they  may  be  solved. 

While  this  department  does  not  furnish  instruction  in  all  the  materials 
of  the  school  instruction,  yet  it  does  put  the  student  into  familiar  touch 
with  a  certain  class  of  material.  Through  the  courses  in  story-telling  and 
dramatization,  plays  and  games,  playground  methods,  the  student  is  put 
into  possession  of  very  important  materials  for  his  work  as  teacher  when 
be  goes  out  to  take  his  place  among  that  great  force  of  benefactors  of  the 
race — the  school  teachers. 
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The  training  school  of  the  Normal  School  is  Messick  School,  a  regularly 
organized  county  school.  Here  Normal  School  students  have  the  opportun- 
ity of  observing  application  of  the  principles  which  they  have  worked  out 
in  the  class  room;  and  here  all  candidates  for  the  Normal  School  diploma 
and  certificate  must,  themselves,  make  application  in  actual  teaching, 
under  expert  supervision. 

Courses  Offered  With  Winter  Term. 

Education  30  Elementary    Psychology 5  credits  Hood 

Education  31  General    Method 4  credits 

Education  40  Primary    Methods 2  credits  Pirtchett 

Education  41  History    of   Education 5  credits 

Education  42  Observation  and  Practice 3  credits  Pritchett 

Education  47  Story  Telling  and  Dramatization 3  credits  Pritchett 

Education  51  General    Psychology 4  credits  Hood 

Education  54  Education    Through   Play 3  credits  Caldwell 

Education  61  School    Administration 4  credits 

Education  66  Observation  and  Practice 3  credits  Pritchett 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

All  courses,  except  Agriculture  32,  are  continuous  courses,  yet  students 
may  enter  any  of  these  for  the  Winter  Term. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  teachers  of  Agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of 
West  Tennessee  at  the  present  time.  Modifications  of  the  courses  in  the 
high  schools,  and  consolidated  schools  of  the  state,  in  order  to  share  in 
the  Smith-Hughes  fund,  will  make  even  a  greater  demand  for  teachers  of 
Agriculture  at  good  salaries.  Young  women  who  complete  two  years  of 
Agriculture  will  be  recommended  for  positions  in  above  schools. 

Agriculture  21  Elementary    Agriculture 3  credits 

Agriculture  32  Animal    Husbandry 3  credits 

Agriculture  42  Farm    Crops 4  credits 

Agriculture  52  Farm    Management 4  credits 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY. 

The  Department  of  Biology  will  offer  two  courses  in  Physiology,  two 
courses  in  Zoology,  and  one  course  in  Botany  during  the  Winter  Term 
These  courses  are  so  arranged  that  new  students  who  wish  to  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Winter  Term  will  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  one  or 
more  of  them,  as  the  work  ranges  from  Second  Year  Academic  to  Senior 
Normal  in  rank. 

The  course  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  will  lay  emphasis  upon  Personal 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation;  and  is  open  to  students  of  Fourth  Year  Academic 
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rank.  -TheAdvanced  Physiology  course  will  deal  with  the  Physiology  of  the 
Circulatory  and  Nervous  Systems  in  detail.     It  is  open  to  Seniors. 

In  Zoology  the  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  either  Ele- 
mentary Zoology  in  the  Second  Year  Academic  Class;  or  General  Zoology 
open  to  students  of  the  Fourth  Year  Academic  Class. 

General  Botany  will  be  continued  with  the  Juniors,  but  the  work  is  so 
arranged  that  new  students  can  begin  this  course  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Winter  Term. 

The  laboratory  work  will  be  an  integral  part  of  all  the  above  courses. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  above  mentioned  courses  see 
pages  33  and  34  of  the  general  catalog. 

Biology  21     Elementary    Zoology 4  credits 

Biology  41     General    Zoology 4  credits 

Biology  40     Physiology   and   Hygiene 3  credits 

Biology  61     Advanced  Physiology 4  credits 

Biology  52     General    Botany 4  credits 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Normal  School  offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  beginners  and 
advanced  students  in  Chemistry.  A  well-equipped  laboratory,  fitted  with 
all  modern  appliances  and  apparatus,  is  maintained  for  this  purpose.  Fur- 
thermore the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  student  has  not  been  over- 
looked. Enough  desks  are  equipped  to  accommodate  over  a  hundred 
students. 

All  courses  are  planned  with  the  three-fold  purpose  in  view — to  create 
interest,  to  stimulate  correct  thinking,  and  to  give  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Attention  is  called  to  the  courses  in  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis,  food  analysis,  organic  chemistry,  applied  chem- 
istry and  synthetic  chemistry;  all  of  which  will  be  offered  during  the 
Winter  Term.  These  courses  are  intensely  interesting  and  practical,  and 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  students  majoring  in  science. 

Teachers  and  prospective  students  are  advised  of  the  growing  demand 
for  well-trained  science  teachers.  To  meet  this  condition  special  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  teaching  of  chemistry.  Courses  40,  41,  60  and  61  are 
planned  and  offered  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  fundamental  infor- 
mation, but  also  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ideas  on  the  teaching  of  the 
subject. 

There  is  also  a  growing  tendency  to  emphasize  the  applications  of  chem- 
istry on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  Its  necessity  for  an  intelligent  under- 
standing and  solving  of  the  present  economic  problems  is  very  manifest. 
To  this  end  courses  are  being  offered  pertaining  to  food  conservation,  de- 
tection of  adulterants  and  various  textile  problems. 
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Courses  for  Winter  Term. 

Chemistry  31     Household   Chemistry    1  credit 

Chemistry  41     General    Elementary    Chemistry 5  credits 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  40,  or  its  equivalent. 

Chemistry  51     Applied  Chemistry 3  credits 

Prerequisite:      General  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  —  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis — Credits 
based  upon  number  of  analyses  and  determina- 
tions. 

Chemistry  61     General    College    Chemistry 3  credits 

Prerequisite:    General   Elementary   Chemistry. 

Chemistry  Special — 

Courses  in  Food  Analysis,  Water  Analysis,  Mineral  An- 
alysis and  Urine  Analysis  given  on  demand.  Credits  based 
on  work  done. 


COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Recent  events  have  shown  a  growing  demand  for  people  of  high  technical 
training  in  all  lines  of  commercial  activity.  The  increasing  demand  of 
the  government  for  stenographers  in  civil  service  work,  will  result  in  an 
increased  demand  for  highly  trained  teachers  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial subjects.  Our  courses  are  primarily  teacher  training  courses;  they 
not  only  enable  the  teacher  to  specialize  in  commercial  and  industrial  sub- 
jects, but  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  receive  a  business  training  that 
will  better  fit  him  for  private  or  public  life  in  whatever  field  of  industry 
he  may  enter. 

The  stenographic  course  is  of  high  educational  value.  Students  are 
trained  to  think  quickly  and  accurately.  A  knowledge  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  is  not  only  of  great  importance  to  the  teacher  in  his  school 
work,  in  enabling  him  to  prepare  work  for  his  classes  more  easily  and 
quickly,  but  is  of  high  remunerative  value  as  well. 

The  importance  of  our  bookkeeping  and  accounting  courses  should  be 
emphasized.  Local  bankers  report  that  ninety-five  people  out  of  every 
hundred  do  not  know  how  to  perform  such  simple  business  operations  as 
filling  out  checks,  making  deposits,  and  writing  drafts  correctly.  Hence, 
it  behooves  the  teacher  to  have  some  business  knowledge  even  though  she 
may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  impart  this  knowledge  to  others. 

A  recent  survey  of  our  large  cities  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  heavy 
indebtedness  of  many  of  them  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  poor  systems 
of  accounting.  Wnat  is  true  of  large  industrial  corporations  is  true  of 
the  individual  as  well,  for  in  either  public  or  private  undertakings,  suc- 
cess in  a  large  measure  is  due  to  accurate  systems  of  accounting. 
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There  is  no  special  charges  for  the  commercial  courses,  except  a  fee  of 
$1.00  per  term  for  use  of  typewriter. 

Courses  offered  during  the  Winter  Term  are  as  follows: 

Commercial  20     Typewriting     2  credits 

Commercial  21     Bookkeeping    4  credits 

Commercial  30     Shorthand 4  credits 

Commercial  31     Shorthand    4  credits 

Commercial  40     Bookkeeping     4  credits 

Commercial  41     Bookkeeping 4  credits 

Commercial  52     Commercial   Law    5  credits 


DRAWING  AND  PENMANSHIP. 

All  over  the  land  drawing  schedules  read,  "Use  drawing  freely  in  other 
studies."  Every  teacher  feels  that  she  would  gladly  do  so  if  someone 
would  only  tell  her  how. 

To  answer  this  pertinent  question  is  one  aim  of  our  drawing  courses. 

In  life,  real,  adult  life,  people  draw  for  a  purpose,  rarely  for  the  sake  of 
drawing.  Not  even  the  artist  draws  unless  he  has  something  to  say,  and 
a  reason  for  saying  it-  Yet  in  school,  much  of  our  drawing  has  been  done 
in  the  hopes  that  later  we  should  be  able  to  draw  for  a  definite  end.  But 
this  is  all  changing.  We  are  coming  to  see  that  life  in  school  may  be 
made  real  living,  instead  of  a  mere  preparation  for  later  life.  Children 
have  a  right  to  dislike  this  unceasing  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  which  they 
can  see  no  reason. 

It  is  the  "now"  which  interests  them. 

All  the  construction  work  which  is  given  in  these  drawing  courses  "s 
related  immediately  and  intimately  with  the  life  in  school  or  at  home. 

The  drawings,  miniature  sand  table  work,  posters,  and  all  construction 
work  is  made  for  a  purpose,  as  in  life. 

The  principles  of  perspective,  such  as  the  idea  that  distance  decreases 
the  apparent  size  of  objects,  are  easily  and  thoroughly  taught. 

Of  this  fact  we  may  be  sure  there  is  no  better  way  for  the  teacher  to  pre- 
sent salient  facts  of  history,  geography,  etc.,  than  to  have  the  class  work 
them  out  with  their  hands. 

Ideas  grasped  in  this  manner  are  never  forgotten,  the  interest  of  the  class 
is  increasing  ten-fold;  and  all  the  while  the  pupils  are  learning  to  draw 
in  the  easiest  and  most  natural  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  a  thorough  course  in  penmanship  is  given 
which  will  prepare  any  student  to  teach  this  subject  in  a  practical  and 
pedagogical  way. 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  both  these  sub- 
jects (drawing  and  penmanship)   were  incorporated  in  the  course  of  study 
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of  the  Normal  School,  since  by  act  of  the  Legislature  they  are  now  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  every  school  in  the  State. 

We  are  offering  a  beginner's  course  every  term  this  school  year,  in  order 
that  students  entering  may  have  advantage  of  it.  Courses  are  also  offered 
of  a  more  advanced  nature,  which  anyone  may  enter,  if  prepared. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

Throughout  the  entire  English  courses  of  six  years  the  aim  is  to  develop 
a  love  for  reading  good  literature — both  classical  and  modern — and  a 
power  of  correct  and  forceful  written  and  oral  expression. 

Books  are  recommended  for  a  parallel  reading  that  suit  the  tastes  and 
training  of  the  pupils.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Academic  courses,  the 
teacher  does  not  hesitate  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  read  such  authors  as 
Jack  London,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  John  Fox,  Jr.,  etc.,  as  a  kind  of 
"opener"  to  Stevenson,  Scott  and  Cooper.  In  the  last  two  years  of  the 
Academic  course  and  the  two  years  of  the  Normal  courses  the  parallel 
reading  is  largely  chosen  from  such  modern  writers  as  Galsworthy,  Wells, 
James,  Hardy,  Howells,  Meredith,  etc. 

In  the  intensive  study  of  classics  the  student  is  urged  to  understand 
before  he  attempts  to  interpret  or  criticize.  Throughout  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  show  that  sound  English  study  is  not  only  desirable  for  the  culti- 
vated scholar,  but  essential  to,  and  in  reach  of,  the  average  man  or  woman 
in  ordinary  business. 

As  people  speak  thousands  of  times  more  than  they  write,  much  more 
stress  is  laid  on  oral  English  than  on  written  English.  The  oral  English 
practice  is  based  on  the  topical  recitation  and  on  such  magazines  as  the 
Outlook,  Literary  Digest,  and  Review  of  Reviews,  in  the  nature  of  con- 
nected reports.  All  pupils  are  required  frequently  to  reproduce  stories 
from  the  best  modern  magazine  story  writers. 

Much  practice  is  also  given  in  written  composition.  The  subjects  of  the 
themes  are  drawn  largely  from  personal  experience,  current  events  and 
debatable  questions  of  the  hour.  Letter  writing  in  all  forms  is  stressed. 
Almost  every  day  a  short  paragraph  is  written  in  the  class.  Much  drill 
is  given  on  the  structure  of  the  outline  as  a  basis  for  theme  work.  The 
teachers  hold  conferences  with  each  pupil  weekly,  when  individual  guid- 
ance is  given  for  the  correction  of  errors  and  for  the  stimulation  of  the 
student's  individuality. 

The  fiist  two  terms  of  Junior  English  are  devoted  wholly  to  practical 
oral  and  written  composition.  The  subjects  are  drawn  largely  from  the 
Independent,  of  which  each  pupil  is  required  to  be  a  subscriber.  One  les- 
son each  week  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  structure,  the  thought, 
the  vocabulary,  and  style  of  the  leading  articles  in  this  magazine.  Pupils 
write  editorials  on  news  items  taken  from  the  daily  papers  and  on  hap- 
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penings  in  the  school.  All  students  are  required  to  read  such  essays  and 
books  as  Palmer's  "Self  Cultivation  in  English,"  Briggs'  "College  Life," 
Grady's  "New  South/'  Burroughs'  "Sharp  Eyes,"  Vandyke's  "The  Other 
Wise  Man,"  Page's  "Old  South,"  Hale's  "Man  Without  a  Country,"  and 
at  least  twenty  essays  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  class  texts  are  Wool- 
ley's  Handbook  in  English  Composition  and  Slater's  College  Rhetoric. 

The  senior  year  in  English  is  comprehensive  and  the  aim  is  largely 
cultural.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  chief  English  and  American  writers, 
fully  half  of  the  time  being  spent  on  the  writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Two  long  class  papers  requiring  much  library  research  are  written 
each  quarter.  Each  pupil  is  expected  to  read  extensively  on  a  particular 
author  and  make  an  oral  class  report  on  this  author. 

The  class  in  the  teaching  of  the  High  School  English  will  discuss  and 
exemplify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  most  recent  methods  in  the  handling  of 
literature,  oral  and  written  composition,  literary  societies,  and  all  allied 
phases  of  High  School  English.  In  the  grammar  classes  non-essentials 
are  eliminated.  The  purpose  is  to  show  the  use  of  English  as  a  tool.  The 
principles  of  grammar  are  discussed  as  a  basis  for  correct  speech  and  for 
the  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the  sentence. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Winter  Term: 

English  1 1 — Composition-Literature — Five  credits — Proctor. 

English  13 — Review  Grammar — Two  credits — Caldwell. 

English  21 — Composition-Literature — Four  credits — Proctor. 

English  31 — Rhetoric-Literature — Three  credits — Bartlett. 

English  41 — College  Entrance  English — Four  credits — Bartlett. 

English  51 — College  Rhetoric — Four  credits — Vaughan  &  Bartlett. 

English  55 — Argumentation — Two    credits — Vaughan. 

English  61 — Nineteenth  Century  Prose — Three  credits — Vaughan. 

English  64 — American  Poetry — Two  credits — Vaughan. 

English  66 — Teaching  High  School  English — Three  credits — Vaughan. 

English  35 — Public  School  Reading — One  credit — Caldwell. 

English  45 — Public  Speaking — Two  credits — Caldwell. 

English  56 — Modern  Drama — Two  credits — Caldwell. 

English  58 — Teachers'  Course  in  Reading — Two  credits — Caldwell. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY. 

The  world  was  never  more  in  need  of  leadership,  with  the  proper  per- 
spective, than  now.  ISiever  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  there  better 
opportunity  to  observe  the  mistakes  of  untutored  leadership.  Victory  is 
due  quite  as  much  to  unerring  vision  as  to  brawn  and  muscle.  It  has 
been  well  said  that — 

"111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 
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It  is  the  function  of  history  teaching  to  prepare  leaders  who  know  the 
road  the  race  has  traveled,  and  who  are,  therefore,  able  to  guide  society 
of  the  present  time.  All  the  material  wealth  that  a  nation  has  accumu- 
lated for  centuries  can  quickly  be  destroyed  by  a  so-called  educated  states- 
manship which  is  supported  by  an  ignorant  citizenship.  The  great  world 
struggle  of  today  is  the  result  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  train 
her  people  in  the  social  sciences  as  well  as  the  natural  sciences.  Germany 
has  gone  to  pieces  on  materialism.  Her  people  lack  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  world's  problems.  If  they  knew  history,  they  would  know  that 
they  were  undertaking  the  impossible,  and  they  would  not  support  the 
imperial  policy  of  their  government.  History  is  replete  with  the  failures 
of  the  imperial  dream. 

In  addition  to  this  preparation  for  leadership  which  no  other  subject 
gives,  history  also  gives  a  clear  knowledge  of  one's  environment.  It  offers 
more  opportunity  for  reasoning  than  any  other  subject,  if  correctly  taught: 
it  teaches  just  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  institutions  and  person- 
ages; it  prepares  one  to  construct  an  educational  system  to  fit  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  a  community  or  a  nation;  it  gives  a  foundation 
for  the  appreciation  of  all  literature.  History  is  not  mere  information, 
isolated  events  and  dates,  but  is  the  actual  life  itself  not  only  of  the  past, 
but  as  the  past  is  in  the  present,  and,  in  fact,  very  slightly  different  frou 
the  present,  it  comes  very  nearly  being  the  present.  History  is  a  series  of 
unsolved  problems,  and  the  true  teacher  of  history  can  show  that  the  prob- 
lems of  Alexander,  Chailemagne,  or  Frederick  Barborossa  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  President  of  France,  or  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  today.  The  feudalism  and  monasticism  of  the  middle  ages 
are  with  us  still,  as  well  as  the  mediaeval  guilds.  It  is  time  for  history 
teachers  to  know  their  subject  and  how  to  present  it,  or  get  out  of  the 
field. 

Our  courses  for  the  Winter  Term  will  offer  exceptional  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  history,  economics,  and  government.  In  history  there 
will  be  courses  in  ancient,  mediaeval,  modern,  European,  English  and 
United  States  history,  covering  such  subjects  as  the  Renaissance,  Reforma- 
tion, French  Revolution,  American  Revolution,  critical  period  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  formation  of  the  Union.  An  introductory  course  in  the 
principles  of  economics  and  a  course  on  American  federal  government  will 
be  given.  Many  of  these  courses  will  begin  with  the  winter  quarter,  and 
are  therefore  open  to  those  who  are  just  entering  the  school,  if  they  are 
prepared  to  take  them. 

The  following  courses  are  offered: 

History  11 — Roman  History — Five  credits — Farris. 

History   13 — Review  United  States  History — Two  credits — Hood. 

History  21 — Modern  European  History — Four  credits — Patterson. 

History  31 — English  History — Four  credits — Farris. 
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History  41 — American  History — Five  credits — Farris. 

History  51 — French  Kevolution — Four  credits — Patterson. 

History  53 — Economics — Four  credits — Farris. 

History  61 — Period  of  Formation  of  the  Union — Four  credits — Patterson. 

History  66 — American  Government — Four  credits — Patterson. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT. 

In  view  of  the  present  tendency  among  school  authorities  to  introduce 
some  phase  of  education  for  home-making  into  all  the  schools,  even  in 
the  lower  grades,  it  is  most  desirable  that  all  young  women  teachers, 
while  studying  at  the  Normal  School,  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
some  of  these  subjects. 

Students  beginning  work  in  this  department  in  the  Winter  Term  will  not 
be  compelled  to  work  at  a  disadvantage,  as  there  are  four  courses  of  one 
term  each,  with  no  prerequisites,  offered  in  the  winter  terms.  Thesf 
courses  are  Home  Economics  34,  41,  44,  and  54,  totaling  ten  credits. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  Home  Economics  21  and  31,  though 
continued,  are  open  to  students  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics 20  and  30. 

Other  continued  courses  for  the  Winter  Term  will  be  Home  Economics 
51,  57,  and  61. 

For  full  descriptions  of  all  the  above  mentioned  courses,  see  page  4'J 
of  the  general  catalog. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  not  only  to  cultivate  in  its  students  an 
appreciation  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Romans,  the  nation 
which  has  left  the  greatest  practical  impress  upon  our  own  civilization, 
that  is,  not  only  to  stress  the  cultural  value  of  Latin,  by  which  one's  out- 
look upon  life  is  broadened  and  one's  life  made  richer,  but  also  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  course  in  the  curriculum  that  serves  as  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  every  other  study.  Teachers  of  English  always  realize  the  value  and 
insist  upon  the  study  of  Latin,  for  two-thirds  of  the  words  in  the  English 
language  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  English  literature  is  unintelligible 
to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  classical  allusions  in  which  it 
abounds.  Latin  is  of  course  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  mastery  of  the  Romance 
languages.  Not  only  is  the  terminology  of  all  the  sciences  derived  almost 
-entirely  from  Latin  and  Greek,  but  the  study  of  a  highly  inflected  lan- 
guage like  Latin  is  the  wisest  possible  preparation  for  thorough  work  in 
science.  A  noted  professor  of  chemistry  has  said:  "Give  me  a  student 
who  has  been  taught  his  Latin  grammar,  and  I  will  answer  for  his  chem- 
istry." 
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A  beginning  course  in  Latin  will  be  offered  in  the  winter  term,  open 
especially  to  more  advanced  students  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  Latin  or  who  wish  a  thorough  review  of  the  subject.  Students 
may  enter  the  Latin  classes  at  any  term,  the  only  requirement  being  the 
ability  to  do  the  work  of  that  quarter. 

Courses  Offered  Winter  Term. 

Latin   10 — Beginning  Latin,  five  credits. 

Latin  11 — Beginning  Latin   (continued),  four  credits. 

Latin  21 — Caesar,  four  credits. 

Latin  31 — Cicero,  four  credits. 

Latin  41 — Vergil,  four  credits. 

Latin  51  and  61 — Ovid,  three  credits. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

All  courses  in  the  Manual  Training  Department  are  continuous,  i.  e., 
begin  in  the  Fall  Term  and  continue  throughout  the  year.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  courses  which  might  be  taken  up  at  the  Winter  Term,  pro- 
viding the  student  has  had  some  previous  work. 

In  the  course  in  Paper  Industry,  the  subject  of  bookbinding  will  be  be- 
gun, involving  the  study  of  books  and  methods  of  binding  and  repairing 
them.  This  work  is  valuable  to  grade  teachers  and  may  be  used  as  con- 
structive work  in  grades  six  to  eight. 

Courses  in  Elementary  Woodwork  and  in  Public  School  Manual  Train- 
ing will  proceed  in  their  study  of  ordinary  carpenters'  tolls  and  their  uses, 
making  problems  suitable  for  eighth  grade  or  first  year  nigh  school  pupils. 
Any  one  who  has  had  the  Summer  Term  course  in  woodwork  at  this  insti- 
tution, or  an  equivalent  course,  may  enter  either  of  these  classes. 

Classes  in  Advanced  Woodwork,  using  power  machinery,  will  be  open 
to  those  who  have  had  one  year's  work  in  bench  work,  or  its  equivalent. 

Students  will  be  discouraged  from  entering  the  mehanical  drawing 
course  unless  they  have  had  a  good  beginning  course  previously. 


Courser  Offered  Winter  Term. 

Hour  Credits. 

Manual  Training  21 — Paper  Industry   10:45  2 

Manual  Training  31 — Elementary  Woodwork    1 :00  3 

Manual  Training  34- -Mechanical  Drawing    2:50  3 

Manual  Training  41 — Advanced  Woodwork   9:50  3 

Manual  Training  51— Public  School  M.  T 1 :55  3 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

The  work  in  mathematics  in  the  West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 
begins  with  arithmetic  and  includes  courses  in  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, college  algebra  and  analytics.  In  arithmetic  there  are  courses 
stressing  the  content  side  where  pupils  are  taught  the  subject  matter  of 
arithmetic.  In  other  classes  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic,  and  the  subject  matter,  while  taught,  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance and  is  used  as  material  in  the  method  class.  Courses  stressing 
subject  matter  of  arithmetic  are  considered  of  first  importance.  For  this 
reason  classes  are  maintained  in  both  the  elementary  and  higher  arith- 
metic. Accuracy,  rapidity,  thoroughness  and  an  appreciation  of  the  edu- 
cational and  practical  value  of  arithmetic  are  taught  the  pupil.  When 
pupils  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  courses  in  methods  of 
teaching  are  offered  as   follows: 

1.  A  course  in  primary  number  in  the  primary  method  class. 

2.  A  course  in  the  third  year  of  the  high  school  department. 

3.  A  course  in  the  senior  year. 

The  course  in  the  third  year  of  the  high  school  is  given  after  the  pupil 
has  had  algebra  and  geometry.  With*the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  gained 
by  his  former  study  and  the  courses  in  algebra  and  geometry,  the  pupil 
gets  a  new  meaning  and  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject  than 
was  possible  earlier  in  his  course.  At  this  stage  of  advancement  a  course 
in  methods  may  be  given  to  great  advantage  to  those  who  are  to  become 
teachers. 

The  third  course  is  given  in  the  senior  year  after  the  pupil  has  not  only 
had  algebra  and  geometry,  but  psychology  as  well.  The  course  is  really 
a  course  in  the  psychology  of  number,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  pupil's 
equipment  above  mentioned  and  the  application  of  it  in  this  additional 
training  successful  teachers  of  arithmetic  may  be  developed.  In  the  courses 
in  mathematics  beyond  the  arithmetic,  emphasis  is  mainly  on  the  content 
side  or  on  the  subject  matter,  but  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subjects. 

In  all  the  classes  in  mathematics  it  is  constantly  kept  in  mind  by  both 
teacher  and  pupil  that  there  is  both  a  cultural  and  a  practical  value,  and 
the  study  and  teaching  are  done  with  these  purposes  in  view.  In  no  other 
courses,  perhaps,  is  real  logic,  real  logical  thinking  so  well  taught  and 
the  habit  so  well  acquired  as  in  classes  in  mathematics,  properly  studied 
and  properly  presented. 

In  mathematics  as  nowhere  else  is  a  thing  wholly  true  or  wholly  un- 
true, wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong.  Nowhere  else  does  exactness  mean 
so  much  and  nowhere  else  can  exactness  be  so  well  taught.  Correct  con- 
clusions are  drawn  and  correct  habits  of  thought  and  action  are  formed. 

The  importance  of  mathematics  is  apparent  to  the  pupils  throughout 
the  course.     Pupil3  see  that  mathematics  enters  not  only  into  the  small, 
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but  into  the  big  things  of  life,  and  they  appreciate  the  practical  value  of 
the  subject  not  only  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  day,  but  also  as  the  tools  of  the  men  who  study  science,  who  investi- 
gate, and  discover  the  laws  of  physics  and  mechanics  and  the  theory  of 
astronomy,  or  the  tools  of  the  men  who  survey  and  build  railroads,  who 
build  our  ships  and  bridges  and  who  fashion  our  guns,  and  do  many  other 
large  things  necessary  to  our  modern  civilization. 

In  our  classes  in  the  Normal  School  constant  effort  is  made  to  connect 
and  correlate  the  problems  of  the  school  with  the  problems  of  life.  It  has 
been  found  here  and  elsewhere  that  this  correlation  not  only  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  pupil  while  in  school,  but  also  fur 
nishes  him  valuable  equipment  in  the  way  of  acquiring  the  power  of  appli- 
cation in  the  problems  of  real  life.  Pupils  are  taught  that  mathematics 
is  a  growing  science,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  train  more  thor- 
ough and  more  practical  teachers  who  love,  who  believe  in,  and  who  will 
become  more  enthusiastic  teachers  of  it  to  others. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
for  the  Winter  Term:  Credits 

Mathematics  13 — Review  Arithmetic 2 

Mathematics  11 — High  School  Algebra    5 

Mathematics  21 — High  School  Algebra    4 

Mathematics  31 — Plane  Geometry    4 

Mathematics  51 — Plane  Trigonometry   5 

Mathematics   61 — Analytics    5 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
Miss    Thomas. 
Miss  Proctor. 

In  these  days  when  "practical  and  efficient"  are  the  slogans,  "Why 
study  Modern  Languages?"  is  asked.  In  answer  to  this  question,  I  should 
say:  Those  studies  are  practical  which  help  us  get  most  out  of  life. 
Whatever  gives  height,  and  depth,  and  breadth  to  the  personality,  and 
enriches  the  character — whatever  'widens  the  skirts  of  light  and  makes 
the  kingdoms  of  darkness  narrower' — this  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  and 
earnestly  sought. 

To  know  a  language — to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit — is  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  customs,  modes  of  thought  and  racial  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  speaking  that  language.  The  knowledge  of  sev- 
eral tongues  then  may  be  likened  to  different  windows  through  which  one 
may  gaze  and  thus  obtain  a.  wider,  more  varied,  more  complete  and  beau- 
tiful outlook  on  life. 

In  fact,  one  doesnt  know  bis  own  tongue  with  all  its  niceties  and  treas- 
ures unless  he  can  compare  it  with  other  languages  which  teach  more  deli- 
cate  shades   of    meaning,    nicer   distinctions,    and    greater    discrimination. 
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Language  study  helps  one  gain  the  power  of  facile,  direct  and  lucid  speech. 
To  know  the  masters  in  literature  of  any  language,  they  must  be  read 
in  the  original,  since  something  indefinable  escapes  in  every  translation. 

A  singer  must  know  some  other  language — "ear  and  vocal  organs*  must 
be  trained  to  hear  and  pronounce  something  more  than  the  native  tongue," 
so  says  the  greatest  of  modern  voice  teachers. 

It  is  impossible  to  use  the  many  courteous  phrases  in  which  French  and 
Spanish  abound  without  in  some  measure  acting  them. 

Five  years  ago  when  Spanish  was  introduced  into  the  Normal  curricu- 
lum there  were  those  who  said:  "Who  will  show  us  any  good?"  The 
wisdom  of  that  innovation  has  been  proved  and  justified  by  the  constantly 
increasing  popularity  of,  and  demand  for,  the  Spanish,  which  is  now 
counted,  commercially  at  any  rate,  as  one  of  the  great  world  languages. 
If  the  United  States  is  to  establish  and  maintain  permanent  and  profit- 
able commercial  relations  with  its  island  possessions  and  with  all  Spanish 
America,  the  language  of  the  southern  continent  must  be  learned.  The 
history  and  culture  of  these  countries  are  essentially  an  outgrowth  of  that 
of  Spain,  and  Spain  for  centuries  has  been  rich  in  good  literature,  bril- 
liant and  full  of  humor.  Conservation  of  cultural  values  together  with  the 
furthering  of  the  practical  ends  of  commerce  is  the  aim  of  the  three  years' 
course  as  outlined.  While  obtaining  a  command  of  the  language,  the  stu- 
dent enrches  his  mind  with  much  important  and  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  geography,  history,  government,  commerce,  climate,  natural 
scenery,  industries,  products,  peoples  and  cities  of  these  progressive  coun- 
tries now  so  much  ir  the  public  eye. 

Because  of  the  thousands  who  have  gone  and  are  yet  to  go  "somewhere 
in  France,"  a  knowledge  of  French  is  imperative.  "I  want  to  know  hoAv 
to  ask  for  meat  and  bread  when  I  get  there,"  said  one.  "You  must  learn 
to  ask  not  only  correctly,  but  courteously  also,"  he  was  told. 

Aside  from  the  beauty  of  it — "every  line  being  a  musical  accompani- 
ment to  the  blasts  of  the  Alpine  horn" — one  cannot  read  the  story  of  the 
great  Swiss  hero  (the  telling  of  which  placed  the  author  among  the  im- 
mortals) without  having  enkindled  in  him  an  intense  love  for  liberty. 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  in  "Picture  Book  Without  Pictures,"  gives  thirty 
of  "the  sweetest  stories  ever  told." 

These  books,  the  best  works  from  the  masters  of  French  literature,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Bornier,  the  famous  fabulists  Perault  and  Laboulaye,  Don 
Quixote  and  excerpts  from  noted  modern  Castilian  writers  will  be  read 
by  classes  this  term.  "A  Trip  to  South  America" — timely  reading  just 
now — will  also  be  taken. 

The  language  taught  is,  as  much  as  possible,  the  language  of  the  class 
room.  The  method  employed  in  presentation  is  simple,  direct,  concise  and 
comprehensive.  Much  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  grammar,  which  un- 
folds princpiles  progressively  and  helps  the  student  learn  to  speak  accu- 
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rately.  Such  careful  attention  is  paid  to  vocabulary,  constructions,  idioms, 
conversation,  composition,  and,  after  some  advance  is  made,  to  original 
themes  that  prospective  teachers  are  trained  in  habits  of  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision, and  thus  may  attain  the  goal  of  reading  with  facility,  comprehen- 
sion, and  apprecation  of  the  author's  style.  Assimilation  of  the  best  lit- 
erature means  efficiency  in  teaching. 

Modern  Language  31 — First  Year  French — Four  Credits — Thomas. 

Modern  Language  37 — First  Year  Spanish — Four  credits — Thomas. 

Modern  Language  41 — Second  Year  French — Four  credits — Proctor. 

Modern  Language  44 — Second  Year  German — Four  credits — Thomas. 

Modern  Language  47 — Second  Year  Spanish — Four  credits — Thomas. 

Modern  Language  51 — Third  Year  French — Three  credits — Proctor. 

Modern  Language  57 — Third  Year  Spanish — Three  credits — Thomas. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  MUSIC. 
Public  School  Music. 

Music  is  now  a  required  subject  in  the  public  schools  of  Tennessee,  a 
bill  having  been  passed  by  the  last  legislature  to  that  effect.  Every  teacher 
and  every  prospective  teacher  in  Tennessee  should  have  at  last  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  rudimentary  principles  of  vocal  music,  should  be  able  to  direct 
the  child  properly  in  the  use  of  rote  songs,  in  sight  singing,  and  in  the 
study  and  appreciation  of  the  best  in  folk  and  national  song  literature. 

To  meet  these  need?  two  courses  will  be  offered  in  public  school  music 
during  the  Winter  Term.  Music  31  will  deal  with  methods  of  teaching 
and  material  suitable  for  the  lower  grades,  while  Music  41  will  be  some- 
what more  advanced  and  will  make  a  more  extensive  study  of  part  songs, 
choruses  and  glees,  and  be  adapted  to  upper  grammar  and  junior  high 
school  work. 

Music  31  is  prescribed,  while  41  is  elective.  Each  four  hours  per  week. 
Two  credits. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Grammar  and  high  school  orchestras  and  bands  are  being  organized 
more  than  ever  throughout  the  schools  of  the  entire  country  and  their  edu- 
cative and  cultural  value  is  being  recognized  more  and  more  by  leading 
educators  everywhere.  Three  or  four  classes  in  these  subjects  are  regu- 
larly maintained  throughout  the  school  year.  To  those  who  are  able  to 
do  the  class  work  there  is  no  charge.  Where  private  lessons  are  needed 
a  tuition  fee  is  required.  Special  courses  (certificate  and  diploma)  are 
offered  upon  piano,  voice,  violin,  and  the  various  band  and  orchestral  in- 
struments. A  thorough  study  of  harmony — applied  and  keyboard — is  re- 
quired by  all  who  enroll  for  a  regular  course  in  piano,  violin,  etc.  Rates 
of  tuition  are :      One  private  lesson  per  week,  per  term  of  twelve  weeks. 
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$7.50  to  $10.50;  two  private  lessons  per  week,  per  term  of  twelve  weeks, 
$15.00  to  $18.00. 

Piano,  wind  and  string  instruments  rent  (one  hour  per  day),  $1.50  to 
$3.00  per  term. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  young  teachers  to  the  advantages  offered 
hy  our  Department  of  Physics  and  Georgraphy. 

Probably  not  a  half  dozen  high  schools  in  West  Tennessee  have  well 
equipped  physical  laboratories.  The  young  teacher  will  find  in  the  West 
Tennessee  State  Normal  School  what  he  has  so  sorely  missed  in  the  high 
school  of  his  home  town — a  well-equipped  physical  laboratory.  The  courses 
offered  are  intensely  practical.  The  student  sees  how  the  forces  of  nature 
are  made  to  do  the  world's  work 

Each  Englishman  is  said  to  be  forty-nine  man-power  by  virtue  of  steam 
and  electricity.  This  is  a  triumph  of  science.  Today  the  world-power  of 
nations  is  measured  in  terms  of  applied  science.  Every  new  discovery  in 
physics  has  marked  an  epoch  in  the  growth  of  civilization.  The  bread- 
winning  activities  of  everyday  life  are  but  manipulations  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  through  the  laws  of  physics  and  allied  sciences. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill,  has  de- 
clared that  the  vocational  subject  shall  be  taught  in  our  schools.  This 
means  that  the  allied  sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  must 
also  be  taught,  for  it  is  certain  that  a  knowledge  of  these  fundamental 
subjects  is  necessary  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  vocational  subjects. 
Already  the  high  schools  are  rearranging  their  courses  to  meet  this  new 
demand.  They  are  relying  on  the  normal  schools  for  teachers  properly 
equipped  for  this  new  work.  We  want  the  young  teachers  of  the  state  to 
know  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet  this  demand  and  that  we  shape  our 
courses  to  practical  ends.  The  courses  in  physics  are  meant  to  be  an 
expansion  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  pupil  into  the  broader,  richer  expe- 
rience of  the  great  scientists. 

Our  courses  are  laboratory  courses,  and  laboratory  work  has  a  great 
disciplinary  value  as  well  as  a  great  practical  value.  In  the  lboratory  the 
student  is  trained  to  see  accurately,  to  record  correctly,  and  to  draw  logical 
conclusions  from  data  which  he  has  obtained  himself.  This  sequence  of 
procedure  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  progress.  The  student  who  has  acquired 
the  laboratory  habit  of  study  is  better  equipped  for  life  in  any  field. 

Physics  is  not  a  study  for  men  only,  as  some  have  thought.  Modern 
household  economy  is  so  completely  dominated  by  scientifc  appliances  as 
to  render  a  knowledge  of  physics  indispensable  to  the  best  regulation  of 
the  home.  A  good  housekeeper  wants  to  understand  the  principles  in- 
volved in  such  common  things  as  the  thermos  bottle,  the  fireless  cooker, 
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the  hot  air  furnace,  the  electric  bell,  the  electric  smoothing  iron,  the  elec- 
tric light,  etc. 

For  the  Winter  Term  the  following  courses  are  offered: 

Credits. 

Physics  31 — Electricity,  Sound  and  Light   5 

Physics  51 — A  College  Course  in  Electricity 4 

Prerequisites:      Physics  30  and  31. 
Physics  32 — Household  Physics   4 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  United  States  is  a  world  power.  Steam  and  electricity  will  soon  re- 
duce the  world  to  a  single  community,  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  trade. 
A  deadly  warfare  is  now  being  waged  to  determine  who  shall  rule  this  world 
community.  We  are  in  speaking  distance  of  many  foreign  nations.  Our 
trade  relations  are  worldwide.  Never  before  was  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants  so  indispensable.  Such  knowledge,  coupled  Avith  the  abil- 
ity to  serve,  brings  world  trade,  and  world  trade  brings  world  power.  To- 
day one  cannot  read  the  daily  papers  intelligently  or  join  in  common  con- 
versation interestingly  without  a  fair  knowledge  of  geography.  Geography 
is  becoming  more  and  more  indispensable.  The  following  courses  are  offered 
for  the  Winter  Term: 

Geography  41 — A  Teachers'  Course  in  Geography 3  credits 

Geography  51 — College  Geography.  This  course  emphasizes  geographic  con- 
trols and  casual  relations.  It  gives  to  teachers  the  back- 
ground and  viewpoint  necessary  to  successful  teaching. 

4  credits 


DEPAETMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  To  avoid  the  application 
of  the  above  saying  to  the  students  of  the  West  Tennessee  State  Normal 
School,  there  is  a  class  where  young  ladies  can  play  for  two  hours  each 
week;  not  only  play,  but  form  habits  of  physical  exercise  that  will  enable 
them  to  do  better  work  in  all  the  activities  of  life.  We  endeavor  to  train 
the  body  physically — to  give  poise,  grace,  and  proper  proportions.  In  this 
class  the  students  develop  lesson  plans  through  play — act  out  stories 
through  play — and  take  part  in  fancy  drills  and  marches. 

Basket  ball,  volley  ball  and  base  ball  share  honors  with  folk  and  gym- 
nastic dances. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  the  recent  registration  of  women, 
asks  the  question:  "Can  you  direct  the  play  and  games  of  children?"  The 
best  schools  today  are  asking  the  same  question.    This  department  can  pre- 
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pare  you  to  answer  yes.  In  the  summer  of  1917  there  were  eighty-five 
teachers  in  the  West  Teimesese  State  Normal  School  who  felt  the  need  of 
instruction  in  this  line  of  work. 

Physical  training  classes  Tuesday  and  Thursday — Section  I,  2:50;  Sec- 
tion II,  3:45;   Section  III,  4:40. 

In  addition  to  the  above  classes,  there  are  two  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education — Playground  Methods  and  Education  through  Play  and 
Games — that  train  teachers  for  work  in  playgrounds  and  social  centers. 


